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tion in some cases. While most of the epichoric alphabets are illustrated, 
eight inscriptions from Thera and a small portion only of the Gortynian law 
code are given. Delphi has been omitted while nine stones from Tegea 
have been included. Lemnos is represented by a document which is not 
certainly known to be Greek. The various classes of inscriptions from 
Attica are well represented in a series of forty-eight photographs, though 
unfortunately the retrograde and boustrophedon methods of writing are 
not included, nor any inscription of the Christian era. Coins have been 
excluded as in the IG, but pottery has been used to illustrate the alphabets 
of Megara and Corinth. 

The Hekatompedon inscription (No. 13) shows very clearly some of the 
problems of the epigraphist in assembling scattered fragments preparatory 
to the more difficult task of restoration. Very few scholars would agree 
with Kern in dating this inscription in the middle of the sixth century. The 
ravages inflicted by man and time are well seen on Nos. 20 and 26. The 
cuttings for the door-post in the latter serve to show what must have been 
the fate of many Greek inscriptions. 

Kern's excellent book cannot be used as a textbook because of its limited 
range, nor can it in any sense displace the works of Roehl, Roberts, or 
Dittenberger. It does serve to supplement these, however, and in the class- 
room it will undoubtedly be found useful in promoting the students' interest 
in epigraphical studies. 

Allan Chester Johnson 

Princeton University 



Griechische Epigraphik. Mailers Handbuch der klassischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft. By W. Larfeld. Erster Band, 5. Abteil., 
3. Aufl. Miinchen: Beck, 1914. 

The third edition of the section on Greek epigraphy in Miiller's Hand- 
bucher by Larfeld is an abridgment of the latter' s Handbuch der griechischen 
Epigraphik which appeared in two volumes in 1902 and 1907. Much of the 
huge mass of formulae and the detailed plates of letter-forms which com- 
prised the bulk of Vol. II, published in 1902, have been eliminated in the 
new edition, which has also been brought abreast of the advance in this 
department of language in recent years. 

Larfeld still insists that the typed facsimiles in Inscriptiones Graecae 
are quite satisfactory as a means of studying the development of the Attic 
alphabet. One might as well write a dissertation on the characteristics of 
handwriting based on a study of the type in our daily papers. The student 
of epigraphy who has no opportunity of seeing the original documents can 
gain an intimate and accurate knowledge of the development of letter-forms 
only by a study of squeezes or photographs. Kern's excellent little book 
will do much in this direction. Better still, Kirchner promises to issue in 
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convenient form photographic reproductions of the documents in the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens. These plates will be the ultimate resource 
for those of us who cannot study inscriptions from the original texts. 

Larfeld gives a sketch of the history of Greek epigraphy from the earliest 
times down to the present day. A comparison of this with the same section 
in the second edition shows to some extent the great activity in this branch 
of classical study during the last twenty-two years. Certainly no other field, 
with the possible exception of papyrology, has been so productive, not only 
in itself, but also in the closely allied department of history. 

In the second part Larfeld discusses the material, cost, officials in charge 
of publication, place of dedication, etc. The question might be raised as to 
the location of all the documents found on the Acropolis at Athens. The 
cuttings in the native rock could have accommodated only a tithe of the 
total number. Most of the decrees show the back of the stone roughly 
finished, and they must have been placed where only the front could be 
seen. Possibly many were set up along the walls of the Acropolis. 

The chapter dealing with the fate of inscriptions is most interesting. 
In some cases the Athenians destroyed or erased portions of decrees by 
legislative enactment. The ravages of war by Greeks, Romans, Goths, 
Slavs, Bulgarians, Normans, Franks, Venetians, and Turks destroyed in 
turn the ancient monuments and records. Early Christianity was equally 
culpable with fanatical Mohammedanism in the work of destruction. When 
the glory of Greece was in eclipse and forgotten, the peasant found that the 
Attic decrees were very convenient for doorsteps or pavement blocks, or, 
if mortar were needed, the state archives yielded excellent material for the 
lime-kiln. Even at the present day not a few inscriptions are broken into 
pieces by the peasant who, in his ignorance, believes that the mystic letters 
indicate treasure hidden within. On the other hand, the fact that these 
stones make good building material has been the means of saving hundreds 
of documents which might otherwise have perished. Many are still imbed- 
ded in the walls of the Acropolis and dwellings of Athens. In 1911 ten were 
found in a small foundation wall near the Propylaea. The history of some 
of the documents cannot be charged as uninteresting. A fragment of the 
Erechtheum building-inscription was used to fortify Athens in the Greek 
struggle for independence. The fragment has long since disappeared from 
view but the impression in the mortar remains and is legible. Another 
fragment was found by the English traveler, Chandler, and purchased from 
the owner. In order to make the stone more portable, he intrusted it to 
a stonecutter to chip away the back, which was still covered with 
cement. Mr. Dinsmoor has recently discovered that the stone was opistho- 
graphic, and that the distinguished traveler was thus guilty of unconscious 
vandalism. 

The secretary-cycle is not mentioned as a means of dating Attic inscrip- 
tions, though Larfeld is apparently aware of Ferguson's researches. Whatever 
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may be the differences between the cycles constructed by Ferguson or 
his critics, all are fully agreed upon the existence of some form of tribal 
rotation in the third and second centuries. Secondly, in his directions for 
publishing a newly discovered text Larfeld fails to mention the best and most 
accurate way of reproducing the inscription, namely, by photography. 

A full account of the alphabets is given in the third section with a good 
resume of all the theories concerning origins and variations. While dis- 
carding the Greek tradition that Boeotia was the original home of the alpha- 
bet on Greek soil, Larfeld believes that the Phoenician letters were first 
adopted at Delphi about the tenth century and thence spread over Greece 
so rapidly that the complete form was not developed, but that additions 
were made in each separate locality. This presupposes that Delphi was 
an important trade and literary center as early as the Trojan War. The 
evidence does not bear out such a theory. The traditional account is as 
satisfactory as the one which Larfeld seeks to establish. If the Delphian 
priesthood had first adopted the Phoenician symbols they would have taken 
care that the tradition would be established giving the credit to Apollo. 
It is much more likely that Phoenician colonists adapted their native char- 
acters to the language of the subject people, which in turn imposed itself 
on the conquerors. The rapid spread of the new idea is more likely due to 
merchantmen than to the work of the priesthood. Various districts have 
different characters for certain sounds, usually non-Phoenician. In these 
cases the symbols were not transmitted by Greeks who were familiar with 
the sounds, but more likely by foreign traders. If the Phoenician merchants 
divided their Greek territory into spheres of influence in commercial rela- 
tions we can readily understand how errors in transmission might have 
remained uncorrected in particular districts. No single theory, however, 
can explain all the divergences, some of which must have developed between 
the tenth and eighth centuries, when the art of writing seems to have been 
confined to a few who, writing on parchment, gradually developed certain 
characteristics in separate localities just as different styles of writing devel- 
oped in the different monasteries of Europe. 

More than a third of the book was taken up with formulas of Greek 
inscriptions. Here Larfeld's adaptation of his previous work is not only 
useless but senseless . To the general reader the formulas are without interest ; 
to the specialist the abridgment is valueless for he must always consult the 
larger work to which Larfeld himself constantly refers the reader. There 
are also many meaningless abbreviations, the key to which can be found only 
in the main collection. It would have been better if this entire section had 
been omitted. The usefulness of the book would not have been diminished 
and the cost would have been materially reduced. Apart from this defect 
Professor Larfeld has carried out the abridgment of his larger work most 
satisfactorily. 

Allan Chester Johnson 

Princeton Univeksity 



